Travellers in India

against their foes at Calicut and Bijapur. In the
north there had long ceased to be a kingdom of
Hindustan. The might of Ala~ud-Din-Khilji
and Mohammed Taghlak was quite forgotten;
and though the vigorous policy of some of the
Lodis of Delhi had to some slight extent rescued
that ancient kingdom from the degradation of
the   opening  years  of the fifteenth century,
Hindustan was still only a collection of small
states, Mohammedan and Hindu, always seek-
ing to encroach upon one another, as it had
been in the days of Conti. Only in the Moham-
medan part of the Deccan peninsula had any
vital change taken place, and this had been still
further dissolution and not the amalgamation
which India so much needed. At the coming of
Vasco da Gama the great Bahmani kingdom,
the predominant power in the Deccan during
the fifteenth century, was in process of rapid
disintegration. The Adil Shahs, with whom
the Portuguese came at first into frequent con-
flict, had shaken off the Bahmani yoke in 1489
and had established at Bijapur a dynasty which
lasted till Aurangzib subverted it in 1686. The
Imad Shahs of Berar had made themselves inde-
pendent in 1484. Six years later Ahmednagar
had seen the foundation of the dynasty of the
Nizam Shahs. The Barid Shahs of Bidar had
rebelled in 1492. Fourteen years after Vasco
da Gama's arrival the Kutb Shahs of Golconda
followed their example, and the disruption was
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